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PUBLISHED WEEKLY. the edge. Standing on the edge we look down/|with only here and there a mouth with its. arms 
aly y , upon a steep wall, reaching toward a bottom that/and stomach; or they may be massed up in a 
Price Two Dollars en aw able in advance. |;, beyond our ken, though in that clear blue sea,lump, with the mouths all squeezed together like 
Subscriptions and Payments received by we can see for forty feet or more. And such a|the holes ina sieve. They may grow up straight 
ei JOHN RICHARDSON wall . aie of living coral, bush upon bush, — = like a ss . ey er ae out 
ot ‘ N; spreading, shooting, stretching in all fantastic |flat like moss. e little mouths wi eir ex- 
"ys at No. 116 NORTH FOURTH STREET, UP STAIRS, forms and in all beautiful cubeiee-0ilidalin shades panded tentacles scattered here and there over 
of green, richest of browns, purest of blues, love-|the animal, remind one irresistibly of flowers, and- 
ee liest of pinks. And there hang from them soft|their owners seem to take delight in mocking the 
sé pa waving banners of skeleton-less polyps, | vegetable eee = a a are like me 
: : still more bright and glorious in hue, gently sway-| rooms, or those larger fungi that grow on trees; 
aa eee ing with the saber flow, while in sind out therr only they seem to have been sprinkled with a star- 
een ou ile eae Beate). val) fairy caves glide shining parrot-fishes, clothed in|dust of gold, or blue, or green. Imagine the 
. ee ee Sear eee green and gold, and roand orb-fishes, banded like|ground strewn with animals of this kind, of all 
joys! “Going curio-hunting ?”’ said the second mate|, rainbow. Can you wonder that we sat down| possible forms and colours—was not that a carpet 
a eae bes ache oo — by|in o water and greedily filled our eyes with the me ~— - — —_ ae - 
‘ © gang x me, that is, In a) sight? ut besides the soft-bodied polyps there were 
na suit of clothes much too far gone to suffer any “Bat alas! all these things were beyond our|corals. What are corals? Houses built by the 
_ | more harm from sea-water, with a large pickle-jar|reach, and though we could admire, our object|coral insects? And what are the coral insects? 
sub- slung over my shoulder. Those most intelligent} was to rob. So after a while we turned to the| Animals in all chief points except oné exactly 
ats fof earth’s creatures, the mercantile marine, have|strip of living carpet beneath our feet. What was|like polyps, and that one point is that they are 
<! invented the term “curio” for objects of natural|it made up of? In the first place, there wére a|hard-bodied and not soft-bodied. Imagine a sea- 
etry; history, believing that only a childish, profitless| goodly number of sea-anemones of many sorts and|anemone to become petrified, its sides and parti- 
omy, curiosity could lead men to gather such things. |sizes; some firm and leathery, others soft and|tions all changed into stone. Let the mouth, 
gree Yes, I was going curio-hunting, and with a naval pulpy ; some as small as a pea, and others, mag-|stomach, and tentacles however remain soft, and 
om. § officer as a companion pushed off in a jolly-boat. | nificent glossy fellows, measuring nearly two feet |let there be a film of slimy flesh covering the stony 
en After a short sail the keel grated on coral-ground, | across when open. There were a few sea-weeds,| parts, inside and out, like a very thin skin, you 
ly in and we jumped ashore. but not many, and those mostly of delicate kinds. | will thus get some idea of a single coral. Imagine 
ane : Coral reefs differ in appearance and structure The greater part of the space was taken up with|now the compound polyp to become petrified, all 
of in different parts of the world. Ours was of this|living corals and soft-bodied polyps. What are|the flexible stems and branches becoming rigid 
ia | kind: Imagine an oblong island, as flat is a din-| polyps like? Very much like a group of ane-|and stony, with just a thin film all over as before, 
mai} ing-table, some few acres in area, sunk about two|mones all grown together. If you look at a sea-|and the mouths with their stomach and tentacles 
wen feet under the level of low water, with a heap of| anemone carefully, you will observe on the outside|of course left as flesh, and you have a compound 
great - stones and sand about the size of a coach toward|a number of arms or tentacles, which the animal | coral. 
‘their. the southern end, and a line of breakers washing can put out or draw in at pleasure; in the inside} It is a common idea that the coral animal lives 
ed! the northern end. Such our coral reef seemed to}a little bag, with its bottom knocked out, which |in a cell that it has built, and may be seen looking 
a be as we first stepped on to it. serves as a stomach, and a number of partitions|out of the top of it, very much like a chimney 
ee: Placing our provisions on the dry stone-heap,| stretching from the sides toward the centre, and|sweep rejoicing in His strength at the top of a 
prim, § Ye began to wade toward the breakers, where we|so dividing the body into a number of little sepa-|chimney. The truer image would be.the head 
' knew the greatest abundance of animal life would| rate boxes, very much like the inside of a poppy|and arms of a sweep, but nothing more of him 
b. ae be found. It was a splendid, calm, hot day, not/head. These tentacles, this bag-like stomach,|except his skin tightly stretched over a blocked- 
rk, it a cloud in the sky, not a sound in the air, hardly|and these partitions, are the great characteristics|up chimney. The bricks should be inside him, 
4 ‘ripple on the sea. We were walking on a kind|of the class of animals to which the sea-anemone|for the hard parts of the corals are certainly in- 
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of macadamized pavement made of dead coral, 
(for on a reef such as ours the living coral is found 
only at the edges, save a few small pieces scattered 
here and there,) covered with a mud of crushed 
coral and broken shells. Fishes dart before us as 
Wwe go along. Every now and then there is a tre- 
mendous hubbub in front at our feet, and a great 
tay-fish, about the size of a tea-tray, flees from our 
Presence. We tread on something hard, and 
ms down pick up a molluse, creeping along 
tathe mud. Dirty it looks, covered with brown 
mud and crusted over with’ little sea-weeds. But 









belongs. All the soft-bodied polyps begin life as 
little creatures of this kind. After a while, how- 
ever, there comes a little swelling on one side, 
which growing bigger, gets peculiar little dents 
and knobs on it; then becomes hollowed out, and 
has all the little knobs set round it like a crown. 
In due time the little knobs become arms, the 
hollow a stomach, and in fine the swelling gets 
changed into a new creature, growing out of the 
side of its mother, just as a branch is budded off 
from a trunk. Other swellings take place, other 


side them. 

The coral insect is a polyp, a kind of a sea- 
anemone, and it builds, not its house, but its own 
stony skeleton. The coral that is seen in the 
museum or the cabinet, though now quite white, 
(the red coral is a different kind of thing,) was 
once clothed with a thin skin of coloured flesh, 
and from its many star-like marks were once alter- 
nately thrust forth and drawn back little mouths, 
each of which owned a stomach, and was proud of 
a crown of tentacles. 


«st : r ; creatures grow out. These young ones again} Like their brethren, the soft-bodied polyps, the 
pee & little careful cleaning will soon bring out its|throw out in turn buds of their own, and so after|corals are of many forms. Some are branched, 
t Shoe uty, for it is not a thing to be despised. the process has been carried on for some time we|either tenderly or delicately, or in a stout, rough, 

ie This muddy pavement, however, has few charms|gé@t a number of anemones all growing on to one|spreading way. Some are heaped up together in 

; Tus; itis the edge we want to be at; So we/common truuk as leaves and branches grow on|a solid lump like a piece of rock. Sometimes the 
ah as SS forward till the little coral bushes get/a tree. And as there is a great variety in the|trunk which bears the little mouths is the most 
rae | lcker and closer together, and their colors grow |arrangement of the branches and leaves of a tree,| striking part of the animal, as in the greater num- 
brighter, and the muddy pavement is broken up|so polyps differ not only in the form and appear-|of the branched species. Sometimes there are a 

into white patches, and the water is shallower, | ance of the little creatures themselves, in the shape| great many tolerably large mouths and stomachs 

| and the patches get smaller and smaller, and at|of the mouths, the number, size, eolour, &c., of| crowded together on a short trunk. In these cases 
: livi we stand hardly ankle-deep on a carpet of|the tentacles and partitions, but alsé in the way’ the stony partitions round each stomach are the 
oe ng creatures, bright with every hue under the|in which they are planted on the common trunk.| most marked features of the whole. Sometimes, 
oe —a carpet only a few feet wide, and beyond is| They may have thin; slender, straggling branches, |as in the brain-stone corals, the soft parts grow so 








fast that the stony parts cannot keep up with them, |after lunch we went to it again, and when we could lt believe, after the eighteen hundred years of | 
and all the partitions run into each other and pro-|pick up no more we waded about frightening fish, |investigation and trial that have elapsed since the _ 


iglorious truths of christianity were revealed from 


duce an appearance like ranges of mountains, as 
they are drawn on dur maps. Diversified in every 


and shooting porpoises, and talking about every- 
thing under the waters and above the waters, and 


heaven; after the labours, the teachings, the ex. 


way, they look beautiful enough in the blanched |especially about the discomfort of living in vessels|ample and the sacrifices of so many thousands of 
state in which we have them at home. How much |that float upon the waters, until the sun went|good men and women, who, in succeeding genera. 
more beautiful are they in their own native|down in a red glory beyond the distant hills, not|tions, under the constraining power of divine love, 
colours, seen through the blue water, or glisten-/far from the place where Pharoah was drowned |devoted their talents and their lives to prométe 


ing in the sunshine on the reef ! 


and all his host, and the signal from the ship told 


the spiritual knowledge and welfare of their fellow 


When a soft-bodied polyp dies there is an end |us that the skipper had ordered the jolly-boat back. |beings; and, above all, after the long sufferi 


of it; but the coral-polyp leaves its bones behind, 
and new comers grow over and extend the dead 
remains of their ancestors. Growing century after 
century in the silent seas, one individual coming 
and another going, each drawing lime from the 
salt water, and by vital processes fastening it in 
its flesh; itself perishing, but leaving its work be- 
-hind, generation after generation taking up and 
carrying on the task; these little creatures are 
able to manufacture rocks, to make whole islands, 
to add great pieces to continents, to do things 
that always have been and always will be a marvel 
to man. And yet all that they have done has 
been done within narrow limits. They cannot 
exist in such profusion as to form reefs, except in 
warm latitudes, within about thirty degrees north 
and south of the equator. They cease, for the 
most part, to live too at a depth below fifty fathoms, 
and a féw hours exposure out of water is enough 
to kill them. 

A coral reef is always a home for many other 
creatures besides those which have been men- 
tioned, and my friend and I commenced our search 
for them, treading as we went, not without com- 
punction, on the carpet of polyps. Shell-fish were 
there in abundance; some dirty-looking and cov- 
ered with weeds and other incrustations, others, 
like the cowrie, as bright and clean as when seen 
on the mantle-piece. The shell-less mollusks were 
not wanting. One kind especially attracted us. 
Fancy a slug rather bigger than a man’s hand, 
with a belly of a pure white and a back of re- 
splendent vermilion, and at one end a crown of 
white feathers tinted and edged with red. Would 
you not admit such aslug to bea beauty? Of 
divers kinds of small crabs we took little notice, 
but we carried off all the star-fishes we could find, 
especially those whose arms were se much branched 
that the creature looked like a knot of the Gor- 
gon’s locks. Hiding underneath pieces of coral 
we found sea-urchins, and we made much of one 
of a deep maroon colour, with spines as thick as 
your little finger. Every now and then we heard 
behind us a noise as if some one had suddenly 
stepped into the water, and turning round, saw 
that some great clam-shell had suddenly shut its 
jaws, and thrown up into the air a jet of water 
two feet high. In the little sandy hollows between 
the bushes of coral huge sea-cucumbers lolled 
about, busy as usual in their wonderful task of 
eating sand. Little fishes darted about hither and 
thither, and as the current ebbed and flowed over 
the reef, tender transparent jelly-fishes floated and 
flapped about, some so delicate that we first be- 
came aware of their presence by seeing their 
shadow cast on the bottom where it was white and 
sandy. All these things were visible to the un- 
assisted eye, but the water teemed besides with 
microscopic creatures, and the weeds, and the 
polyps, and the corals were covered, and pierced, 
and crowded with them. The very sand, too, was 
full of the shells of tiny animals, the foraminifera, 
such as in bygone ages built the stones with which 


—London Christian Spectator. 


For “The Friend.” 
Improvements in the Church. 


It is an opinion commonly inculcated by those 
who are earnestly advocating the speedy fulfilment 
of the declaration of the angels to the disciples 
who stood gazing after their ascending Lord, 
“This same Jesus which is taken up from you 
into heaven, shall so come, in like manner as ye 
have seen him go into heaven,”’ that the “ chris- 
tian church’ is embracing more unhesitatingly 
mere worldling and hypocrites, and becoming more 
and more permeated with the spirit of antichrist ; 
and that owing to its fatal degeneracy, and the 
prevalence and influence of evil, no general refor- 
mation, no permanent or availing extension of 
Christ’s reign and government in the earth is to 
be expected, or can be hoped for, until He “shall 
descend from heaven with a shout, with the voice 
of the archangel and the trump of God,” to con- 
sume “that wicked” “with the spirit of his 
mouth,” and destroy him “ with the brightness of 
his coming.” Evidence of the great and growing 
degeneracy is supposed to be found in a general 
departure, among christian professors, from the 
life and spirit of religion, and a corresponding de- 
pendence upon its ceremonies and mere externals; 
in the assumptions and venality of the hierarchy, 
and in a widespread defection among high profes- 
sors as well as others, in relation to the Divine in- 
spiration and authenticity of the scriptures, in- 
volving ill-concealed infidelity ; while among the 
mere men of the world, crime of all descriptions 
is committeed with impunity or condoned by 
money, and men of known corrupt morals and 
principles are raised to stations of trust and 
power. 

Without wishing to deny the sorrowful evi- 
dences of irreligion, or attempting to dive into the 
mysteries of prophecy, in relation to the stupen- 
dous event foretold by the angels, or to speculate 
on the times and seasons which are in the Father’s 
power, we think the history of the professing 
christian church, and of the world, may be ap- 
pealed to to substantiate the assertion that improve- 
ment has been going on for centuries in both; and 
that notwithstanding the sad havoc that has been 
made in the purity and authority of the former 
since the day when the Apostle gave warning that 
“the mystery of iniquity doth already work,” and 
the blindness, the ignorance, and the ‘“ deceivable- 
ness of unrighteousness” still prevailing among so 
many of its nominal members, there is at the 


pleadings and the merciful illumination of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of the children of men, 
since the great outpouring on the day of Pente. 
cost, that the professing christian church, since 
its lapse from apostolic purity, has gained nothi 
in its perceptions of the spirit and requirentents 
of the religion it professes, or has made no ad- 
vance in the adaptation of belief and practice to 
the spirit and power of that blessed message of 
glad tidings, revealed for the express purpose of 
bringing glory to its almighty Author, and peace 
and good will to man. 

Among the many evidences of reformation in 
the professing church, and of the gradual gain of 
correct views and right feelings among its mem. 
bers, is the subsidence of the bitter hostility lo 
indulged towards each other by most of the dif- 
ferent denominations into which it has been 
divided. We think it is apparent that there is 
more willingness to hear, more charity in judging, 
more deference accorded by nearly all to the con- 
scientious convictions of each, and less desire 
manifested to call down fire on those who do not 
receive or hold the truth, just as each may think 
it must be received or held in its purity. These, 
with others that have been alluded to, are cer 
tainly strong evidences of improvement; of the 
gradual ascendency of christianity over the corrup- 
tions introduced in the ‘ night of apostacy,” and 
which the evil propensities in man’s heart have 
induced him to cherish and defend; and they 
afford the believing disciple.a strong ground for 
anticipating that, through the operation of the 
same causes, in the same way, the truths of the 
gospel will finally be universally understood, ae 
cepted and obeyed; when the knowledge of the 
glory of the Lord will cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea, and there will be one fold and one 
shepherd. 

To promote this glorious consummation, it is 
necessary that the true church should carefully 
and jealously guard the truths which have beea 
revealed by its great Head, and committed to her 
charge. ‘The Apostle describes this church a 
“the pillar and ground of the truth.” It is there 
fore her province to promulgate and to defend the 
faith once delivered to the saints, while she de 
fines and disowns every error that threatens 
mislead and destroy. All the members of th 
“ mystical body,” whatever their outward religions 
connection, being baptized by the one Spit 
walking by the same rule, and minding the same 
thing, are more or less instrumental in effecting 
this ; and every christian denomination contributes 


present time a much more general acceptance of|to the same end, in proportion to the clears 


correct views of christian doctrine, than was the 
case two centuries ago; and that with this exten- 
sion of light and knowledge there has been a nugh 
nearer approximation to the self-denying life, con- 
sistent with true discipleship, demanded of those 
who profess to feel the obligations that a christian 
belief enjoins, a corresponding elevation of the 
standard of public morals, and a consequent marked 


the fulness and the soundness of its belief, a 

the consistency of its practice with its professiom 
But greatly a3 unity among the believers of Christ 
is to be desired, and cheering as it is to witne® 
the removal of much of that unchristian censot 
ousness heretofore so frequently manifested be 
tween the different bodies respectively claiming @ 
be the legitimate representative of the primitive 


a little while ago were built the pyramids. As it|progress in gomestic and social life, as well as|church, each and all of them acknowledge ne 
was we were quite content with what we could|great changes for the better in political govern-|be a grievous mistake in any one of them, to 
see, filling our jars, our pockets, our bags, and at) ment and the enjoyment of the rights and iaterests| fice what it believed to be an essential truth, @ 


last our hands ; and sitting down on the dry heap 


at the other end of the reef had our lunch. And| It would indeed be both sad and disheartening | for 


pertaining to humanity. 


compromise any known requirement of the gospe 
the sake of smoothing the way to their ge! 
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amalgamation, or with the hope of inducing the|ing more clear and full discoveries of christian) Let us therefore listen to Jonah in the whale’s 


multitude to join in membership., 

As we have said before, it is the vocation and 
the duty of the church to preserve inviolate the 
truths that have been made known and confided 
to her care, as a fixed and invaluable treasure; and 
in her fidelity thereto consists her safety and her 
growth. If she tacitly connives at a false prin- 
ciple taking root within her borders, though to 
superficial observers appearing of but little im- 

tance, assuming perhaps at first the form of 
mere doubtfulness respecting some long received 
truth, or uncertainty as to the obligation of some 
accepted doctrine—much more if embodied in a 

tematic course of action inconsistent with any 
essential principle in her acknowledged faith—as 
it succeeds in allaying suspicion, in winning foot- 
hold and establishing itself within her borders, it 
will work like leaven, and its growth and final 
destructiveness are inevitable. The evil once 
tolerated, it matters not what may be the appear- 
ance of outward harmony and love, or how great 
an increase of zeal and activity in seeming good 
works may be displayed among the members, un- 
less she fearlessly exposes its root and insidious 
growth, utters her warning voice to the unwary, 
and adopts measures for eradicating it, it will 
spread from one part to another and gradually 
smother out her life. That which lets will let 
until it is removed out of the way. 

The church, then, is accountable not only for 
what she allows her accredited ministers to teach, 
and what she expressly sanctions in her assemblies, 
but also for known errors in doctrine and practice, 
which, without remonstrance or rebuke, she allows 
her members to tamper with or indulge in. Itis 
no valid excuse to allege that unsound sentiments 
which may be promulgated, are merely private 
opinions ; that a systematic disregard of required 
duties, or a wide-spread introduction of hurtful 
practices are only winked at in weak brethren ; she 
is bound to guard the precious truth from all such 
insidious ussaults, and her members who value her 
faith and are alive to her and to their own danger, 
and therefore dare not connive at the wrong, will 
feel bound to demand why the growing evil is not 
arrested and expelled in that divine authority with 
which the church is clothed by its holy Head? 
And if their remonstrance is unheeded or deemed 
unworthy of reply, the further question will neces- 
sarily arise, how far the assembly endorsing or 
permitting such error, can lay valid claim to being 
a living member of that “ mystical body” which 
“is the pillar and ground of the truth ?” 

Were the whole visible church and the mysti- 
eal body of Christ identical, there can be no doubt 
that uniformity of faith and practice would pre- 
vail, and error in either, under his guidance, 
would be detected, exposed, and cast out. But 
the visible church is divided and subdivided into 
Many and various denominations, each differing 
from the others in some one or more points of doc- 
trine, discipline, &c., and yet all (we speak only 
of orthodox denominations) acknowledging the 
holy scriptures as the divinely authorized record 
of those doctrines which our blessed Lord and his 
Apostles preached for the salvation of mankind. 
Each claims to hold the true faith, and appeals to 
holy writ as the only outward criterion of truth 
and error, of sound belief and corresponding prac- 
tice. Christian charity does not permit a doubt 
of the sincerity of many in each, in their avowed 
apprehension of and love for the truth: the spirit 
they manifest, and the consistency of the lives 
they lead, evince the integrity of their purpose. 
How far the prejudices of education, the force of 
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doctrine and requirement is another question. 
(To be continued.) 


fvillastalgiionnt 

The Farmer’s Occupation.—Of the several ad- 
vantages which belong to the occupation of the 
tiller of the soil there is one which, though far from 
being the least, seems to be very seldom taken 
into the account, as we find but little mention 
made of it, or reference to it, in conversations or 
writings upon this subject. This seemingly but 
little thought of advantage consists in the fact 
that the employment of those who cultivate the 
soil, as a general rule, exempts those who follow 
it from the two opposite extremes of poverty and 
riches, which are about equally pernicious in 
their tendencies, temptations, and influences. Al- 
though men generally shut their eyes upon the 
evils of prosperity, and do not willingly, directly 
or in practice, acknowledge them; yet there is a 
tacit confession often made of the existence of cer- 
tain dangers or evils in the posssesion of great rich- 
es, as in the commonly received opinion that there 
are more good men and women, more worth of cha- 
racter, more persons living usefully and respecta- 
bly, more domestic happiness, more peace and con- 
tentment, and less folly and vice in the middle 
ranks of society than among either the very rich 
or the very poor. In this form, if in no other, we 
can obtain some acknowledgment of the evils, or 
at least dangers of prosperity—that is, of riches 
isolated from a life of industry. 

Now, as all farmers, at least in the greater part 
of the United States, occupy, or may occupy, this 
middle ground at a safe remove from the extremes 
of poverty and riches, destitution or over-abun- 
dance, and as their business almost of necessity 
involves their occupying it, this may be accounted 
a characteristic advantage of their profession. And 
even when they rise to the possession of consider- 
able wealth, as some few of them occasionally 
do, they remain almost entirely free from the evils 
and perils of such a position, chiefly in virtue of 
two peculiarities of their occupation. One of 
these is, thatso long as they remain farmers, the 
eare and oversight of their lands require that they 
should be actively and industriously employed ; 
and the other is, that when they arrive at the pos- 
session of riches, they do so in a gradual way, 
which exempts them from one of the worst cir- 
cumstances connected with prosperity, namely, its 
suddenness. For it is when riches come to a man 
suddenly or unexpectedly that they produce usu- 
ally the most pernicious results, making him not 
unfrequently ‘‘a fool of fortune,” or proud, over- 
bearing, and extravagant. 

These considerations seem not undeserving the 
attention of parents and others, whose estimates 
of a farmer’s business may influence their own 
happiness, or the choice which is to be made by 
others.— Country Gentleman. 





The Christian’s Joy.—The happiness of a 
worldly mind must be oceasioned by circumstan 
ces very precarious and accidental. The voice of 
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belly, or to Paul and Silas in the prison, and we 
shall find that, in the cold hour of midnight, se- 
cluded from all apparent incitements to gratitude, 
in the hazard of personal danger and in the ex- 
pectation of obloquy and reproach, “they sang 
praises to God.” The martyrs all “sang the 
Lord’s song” in the hour of deepest calamity. 
—Mary Grafton. 
ith pide od 

Don’t Cool off too Quickly—The following 
sensible paragraph, extracted from an Edinburgh 
paper, is worthy of consideration in the present 
heated season : 

A merchant, in “ lending a hand” on board of 
one of his ships on a windy day, found himself at 
the end of an hour and a half pretty well exhaus- 
ted and perspiring freely: He sat down to rest. 
The cool wind from the sea was delightful, and, 
engaging in conversation, time passed faster than 
he was aware of. In attempting to rise, he found 
he was unable to do so without assistance. He 
was taken home and put to bed, where he remain- 
ed for two years; and fora long time afterwards 
could only hobble about with the aid ofa crutch. 
Less exposures than this have, in constitutions 
not so vigorous, resulted in inflammation of the 
lungs, “ pneumonia,” ending in death in less than 
a week, or causing tedious rheumatisms, to be a 
source of torture for a lifetime. Multitudes of 
lives would be saved every year, and an incaleu- 
lable amount of human suffering would be preven- 
ted, if parents would begin to explain to their chil- 
dren, at the age of three or four years, the danger 
which attends cooling off too quickly after exer- 
cise, and the importance of not standing still after 
exercise, or work or play, or of remaining exposed 
toa wind, or of sitting at an open window or door, 
or of pulling off any garment, even the hat or bon- 
net, while in a heat. It should be remembered 
by all that a cold never comes without a cause, and 
that, in four times out of five, it is the result of 
leaving off exercise too suddenly, or of remaining 
still in the wind, or in a cooler atmosphere than 
that in which the exercise has been taken. 


ed 


; For “ The Friend.” 
Examples of Consistent Faithfulness 

Among other interesting and instructive ac- 
counts of the pious and faithful lives of deceased 
Friends, members of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, found in the book of memorials concerning 
such, is that of William and Hannah Jackson— 
encouraging instances of the blessed and happy 
result of godly care and consistent example on the 
part of parents—by the inestimable advantage of 
which the mind of Wm. Jackson seems to have 
been prepared at a very early age to receive seri- 
ous and lasting impressions, from the heavenly 
visitations with which he was favored ; whereby he 
was brought “to see the emptiness and vanity of 
the world, and led earnestly to seek an habitation 

which fadeth not away, eternal in the heavens.” 
Even in his youthful days, he seems to have 
been preserved in close attention to the voice of 


human praise, the breath of fame, the strength of|the true Shepherd; and in preparation for the 
the body, or the vivacity of youth, are necessary| work to which he was called, the exercises and 
to raise the jocund chorus, or gild the scene with| baptisms through which he had to pass were doubt- 
complacency ; but the Christian’s joys revive in| less similar to those now experienced under similar 
adversity, he sings, “the Lord’s song,” whilst| circumstances, by those who are led to feel as he 
all around him is blank and cheerless. The pro-|did, the importance of the service, and their own 
phet Habakkuk had full confidence that Ire should] unfitness for so great a work: enabling them to 
be enabled to rejoice in the Lord, and joy in the|sympathize in the aspiration and prayer of his 
God ef his salvation, “ although the fig tree should| heart, while under the operation of the el 
not blossom, nor fruit be in the vine :” he multi-| Hand: “Thou knowest, O Father, for what 

plied all the varied images of nature, and resolved|thou thus dealest with me; grant me, os 


‘irrounding circumstances, or any other cause|to sing the “ Lord’s song” in the absence of them patience, and to my soul a place of quiet, that 
may have misled, or prevented them from acquir-|all ; but this was in the zeal and fervor of prophecy.| may wait to know the end.” 
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They came: I knew 
Yet learnt their loss to bear, 

Nor murmur that the weather-glass 
Stood not at “ settled fair ;” 

And many on my road I passed 


se who were 
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to support, by 
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Where Sorrow darkly lowers, 
Would they could 
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Cheering Influence 
3|at the top of one of the houses where 
¥} was the dwelling of a 
woman, whose scanty pittance of half-a-crown a 
week was scarcely enough for her bare livelihood. 
The visitor observed, with some surprise, a straw- 
berry-plant growing and flourishing in a broken 
teapot that stood on the 
marked from time to time how it grew, and with 
what care it was tended and 


have seemed to his o 

Having lived plain, 
even to very advance 
enabled near the end 
himself, the a 


d faithful lives, 
- Jackson was 
0 bear respecting 
¥, “I have fought 
faith, thenceforth 
wn of rejoicing.” 


stolic testimon 
have kept the 


“ Tt’s not for the sake 
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replied the woman. “Then why do you take such 
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THE FRIEND, 
said, “ Death hath no stin 
him) 


are near. 


This I 


THE PEACE OF Gop. 
O Jesus, why should I complain ? 
And why fear aught bat sin? 
Distractions are but outward things ; 
Thy peace dwells far within! 


Selected. 


These surface troubles come and go 
Like rufflings of the sea ; 

The deeper depth is out of reach 
To all, my God, but thee! 


_—__.——____. 


Selected. 
BETWEEN THE SHOWE RS. 


Where is the ramble that we planned ? 


The showers descend again, 


The weather-glass with ruthless hand, 


Is pointing to “ much rain.” 


We may not through the greenwood shade 


Stray to the distant mill, 


Nor gather wild-flowers in the glade, 
Nor climb the breezy hill; 

We may not gaze on 
And rose-encircled 

But we may watch the sunny gleams 
That come between 


winding streams 
bowers ; 


the showers, 


When first in Life’s dark days I strove 

With gloomy ills to cope, 

never with too warm a love, 

Wooed the deceiver,—Hope. 

I knew that calm succeeds to strife, 
So drooped not on 

I never thought to find in life 
A long, bright holiday. 

I did not talk of vanished dreams, 
Chilled hearts, 

I watched to see 
Return between the showers, 


my way ; 


and wasted powers ; 
the sunny gleams 


that they must pass, 


Who, trembling, looked around, 
Spoke of the gathering clouds, then cast 
Their eyes upon the ground. 


the world a desert seems, 


prize the sunny gleams 


All may in seasons of distress 
To some slight solace cliff, 
And feel how much of happiness 
From little joys may Spring. 
Small gifts, if 

May in the end 
Riches beyond the miser’s hoard— 
The riches of content ! 
And still such loans to us are given, 
In this fair world of ouys, 
While gleams of sunshine, sent from heaven, 
Shine forth between the showers, 


safely, duly stored, 
present 


ct 
of Plants.—In a lone room, 


every room 


family, there dwelt an aged 


window-sill. He re- 
watched. At length, 
he said to this poor woman : “ Your plant 
|; you’ll soon have some strawberries on 
of the fruit I do it,” 





g,| care of it?” 
” and respecting his wife| “ I’m very poor, 
soon after she ceased to| ture 3 but it’s a great comfort to me that 
“Peace to them that are afar off, | living plant, for I know that i i , 












he asked. “Well, sir,” she repli 7 
too poor to keep any living crea. 
to have 





Selected, 
A Nutmeg Plantation, : 

The Island of Penang may now be said to cone 
sist of one vast plantation of nutmeg and fruit 
trees, 

Half a century ago this place was a 
wilderness, overrun with rank vegetation, the mi. 
asma, from which proved fatal to 
European settlers. Now-a-days Penang has an 


hot uneven, con- 
sisting, as it does, of alternating hill and valley, 


(with the exception of those levels occupied 
George and James Town,) the earth has been 
tilled and cultivated, trees planted up hill and 
down dale, till scarcely an acre remains unreclaim.. 
ed. Almost every square foot of ground has be 
come a certain source of Tevenue, yielding no: 
Scant return, for the toils and costs of husbandry; 
for nutmeg plantations are as good as stock ins 
vested in the funds—with this advantage, that 
the per centage on the capital embarked js } 

and goes on increasing from year to year, as the 
trees grow older and yield more abundant crops, 

The most extensive plantations in Penang, at 

the time of the writers’ visit, were those of the 
Messrs. F. B. & Co. Their property, known ag 
“Glugur,” is very extensive, yielding, as we 
were informed, from ten to fourteen thousand 
pounds per annum ; and to their hospitable man 
sion we, as is the wont of all strangers visitj 
Panang, paid a most agreeable visit, and b 

away with us souvenirs, not only of the place’ 
itself, but also of the hospitality of its owners, 

Glugur is situated in the interior of the isla: 
about an hour’s smart drive from the sea side, 
The plantation covers a Space of several square 
miles, including undulating hills, and extensive 
valleys. On one of these hills, situated nearly 
in the centre of their property, rises a spacious 
and elegantly constructed mansion, commandi 
a fine view of the island, the southern chan 
and the opposite territory of Province Wellesley. 
It would be difficult to give the readeran ad 
idea of the beauties of this Spot, especially at the 
season of the year when the 
collected, and when the mongostein and other 
luscious fruit trees have their boughs bent to the 
very ground by the weight of their rich produce. 

his estate may be regarded as the garden of 
Penang, for the beauty of its scenery and its 
vegetative wealth. 

But the grand attraction at Glugur is undoubte 
edly the nutmeg plantation, Many of our reads 
ers may perhaps be ignorant-of the history of that 
aromatic nut, the agreeable flavor of which is ale 
ways so welcome in the custard, and in the other. 
wise somewhat insiped sago of the suffering im 
valid. If’they will be so good as to accom 
us in our tour of inspection, we shall be pl 
to act as guide and interpreter, and explain mat- 
ters, so far as lies in our power, as we ride along. 

First, then, having passed through the vast 
number of maturer trees in the neighbourhood of 
Glugur House, we come upon a wide space of 


gradually sloping ground, which cofamands ® 
southernly aspec 


greatest height i 
ters the plautation from those violent gusts 
squalls which blow from the coast cf Su 


t, and which, terminating at ite 
n an abrupt hill, effectually shee 
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and which would otherwise prove fatal to the|vide for his creatures, not only a supply of the 
young and tender saplings of the nutmeg during] necessaries of life, but to vou their comfort by 
the first few years of their nurturing. Here we|scattering superfluities for the advancement of 
find, thickly planted, with hardly twelve inches| their enjoyments..- 
ce between each sapling, thousands of young} And tow, if the reader be still willing, we will 
ts under the tender supervision of a score or|take a brief survey of the laboratory or working 
more Malay gardeners. This is the nursery; and|department attached to the plantation, which is 
here the shoots that spring from the undried nuts|necessary for its proper success, and upon which 
are tended and watched during the space of two|our distant island is dependent for the benefits it 
years. You will observe that they are protected |derives from the nutmeg tree. 
from the great heat of the midday sun by a spe-| After luncheon, we are escorted by the pro- 
cies of awning, composed of rushes and old mats,|prietors through the back court yard and into 
securely fastened to staves driven firmly into the|the working department, in which occupation is 
ground. afforded to numerous men, women, and children. 
This awning stands about three feet from the|The whole presents a scene of busy activity ; and 
ground, so that the early and late rays of the sun,|we here become eye-witnesses to the entire pro- 
both morning. and evening, penetrate under the|cess the fruit undergoes, from the moment it is 
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ber of piculs, (a weight equal to about 133 Ibs. 
English,) some are carrying off the weighed bask - 
ets to the packing room, where they are duly 
packed in ready-made cases, having their respec- 
tive quantities marked on them iu Chinese hiero- 
glyphics, of an inch and a half in depth. Close 
at hand are the workshops of some ten or a dozen 
Chinese carpenters, who, throughout the day, and 
that every day in the year, (Sundays excepted,) 
are perpetually at work, sawing, cutting, hacking, 
hammering, nailing, and finishing the wooden 


leases requisite for the spices; their long tails, 


meantime, proving a source of endless annoyance 
to them, from either getting entangled amongst 


|the sharp teeth of the saws, or being firmly nailed 


into some packing case. 
In the front yard of the packing-room are seve- 





sheds, and afford warmth and nourishment to the|gathered from under the trees until it is,securely 
young plants for about four hours during the day.|packed, marked, and ready for shipment. 
Then again, by the same provision, the heavy 
showers so frequent in the Stratts are excluded, 
or at best, can only reach the plant by filtering 
gently through the thick mat coverings. All 
this care is indispensable, for the nutmeg is, 
as yet, an exotic ; and even with every precaution, 
nearly one-third of the young plants die off annu- 
ally. Those that survive thrive lustily, and at the 
end of two years are transplauted. The next 
partition in the plantation, immediately adjoining 
the nursery, is the ground to which plants of a 
two years’ growth are removed. This space is 












the space of ground required for these essential 
services is very great. The whole is enclosed by 
a species of wicker-work fence, with a lofty pandal 
or shed erected over each separate department, so 
that whilst a free circulation of air is admitted, 
sun andrain are carefully excluded. 

On first entering, we come upon baskets of 
newly-culled fruit, these are being rapidly husked 
(that is to say, the kernel, consisting of the nut- 
meg, with the mace tightly adhering. to it, is 
separated from the fruit,) by women and children ; 


In|'These are being loaded by coolies. 
such a large plantation as Glugur, of a necessity |hours the carts have reached the water's edge ; 


iral large carts, drawn by powerful buffaloes. 
In a few 


boatman are manfully shouldering the cases and 
carrying them into their boats, where they place 
them in the driest possible position. 

The boats convey these alongside the stately 
ship, which is on the point of sailing for Lon- 
don, in whose hold the whole cargo is carefully 
stowed. The ship sails, but her voyage is a 
tedious one, she being much buffeted about off 
the Cape of Good Hope. Three months before she 
arrives in London the overland mail has brought 
intelligence of her wealthy freight. Insurance 





also very much sheltered, but the awnings are 
now dispensed with. The great heat of the day, 
the rain, and the heavy dews, are rather advanta- 
geous than otherwise, to the growth of the trees. 
Nutmegs transplanted here from the nursery, re- 
main fur five years, during which interval they 


the fruit is thrown aside into large wooden troughs, 
and the kernels are put into empty baskets placed 
in rows at the feet of the work people. 

As soon as one of these baskets is filled, it is 
whipped off into a second department, where, un- 
der skilful hands, the nutmeg uridergoes the pro- 





has been effected, and the greater part of the 
‘cargo sold; and the next time we recognize the 
cases with the Chinese hieroglyphies, we find 
‘them piled up like a pyramid, in the London or 
St. Catharine's docks. <A fortnight later, and we 
j}may lay out a penny in the purchase of one of 





attain considerable height and strength. In this 


cess of peeling; that is to say, the mace is care- 
spot, as you will observe, there are trees of all 


fully separated from the nut: and these being 
sizes and ages, from the nursling of last season’s|placed in separate baskets, are again handed to 
transportation to that of seven years’ growth,|a third class of labourers, whose care it is to sort 
which is now ready for its final removal, and may|the mace and nutmeg, separating the different 
be expected in the course of a year or two to yield | qualities, and assorting the various sizes. The 
its first crop of nutmegs. 
As we advance into the heart of the plantation, | weighing, for the purpose of ascertaining the nett 
We come upon trees in all stages of fructification, | produce, as also for calculating the loss sustained 
from these decked out with delicate blossoms to 
the mature trees bearing fruit. 
_ The fruit of the nutmeg very much resembles 
in size, color and shape, our English peach. 
When, however, it is perfectly ripe and surcharg- 
ed with juice, the fruit bursts open, displaying to 





process, which naturally shrinks it a good deal, 
season’s crop is ascertained. 


weight. 


and whereby the excellence or the reverse of the 
Bad seasons are dis- ? / 
tinguishable by considerable dimination in the /p/es, for we have uot followed cunningly devised 


\these nutmegs at a grocer’s not far from Tower 
| Hill. 

} —— > oe 

| The Perpetuity of our Christian Testimonies.— 
On the day preceding his death, which took place 
on the 9th of Sixth month, 1836, a few friends 


two distinct spices then undergo the process of |calling to see him, he entered with much interest | 


and feeling into the state of our Society; and con- 
cluded some instructive observations in nearly 


after the spice has been subjected to the drying | these words : “I firmly believe that He who raised 


‘us to be a people will never suffer the christian 


testimonies, of which we make a profession, to fall 
to the ground; but, Friends, hold to your prinei- 


fables.”’—From a Memorial of James Nicholson. 
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view its heretofore concealed treasure—the dark- 
brown nutmeg, tastefully enveloped in its rich 
and costly crimson mantle, which latter consti- 


" tutes the spice known as mace. 


When the fruit has attained to its perfection, 
the busy season of the year arrives. Men, wo- 
men and children, in bands under the supervision 
of experienced and trustworthy overseers, are now 
eecupied in shaking the richly laden branches, 
gathering the fallen fruit, carefully piling them 
in light wicker baskets, and trausporting them to 
the warchouses or magazines, where the sorting, 
cleansing, picking, drying, weighing, and packing 
operations are skilfully carried on, under the su- 
eee of men well versed in this peculiar 

ing. 

Féw trees present a more striking picture of 

@ beauty and perfection of the works of God 
than the nutmeg. The handsome brown trunk 
and tastefully spread branches, the splendid deep 
green of the foliage, the rosy tinted green and 
ttraw colored fruit, the incomparable crimson of 
mace, and the five deep hue of the nutmeg itself, 

these contrast and yet combine surprisitfgly 
together, and excite theadmiration of the beholder. 
How gracious of the Lord of the Universe to pro- 





From th2 scales the baskets containing the nut-| $ ’ 
megs are conveyed to a long range of ovens,| A Chapter on Pearls.—Some interesting facts 
where, by the aid of artificial heat, they are gradu-jin relation to pearls are brought together in an 
ally dried ; during which process the outer shell jarticle in the Washington National Intelligencer: 
is cracked, and the nutmeg is extracted. It is| ‘The chief pearl-fisheries are on the west of 
afterwards exposed to air, under shelter, for many |Ceylon, on the Coromandel coast, on the shores 
consecutive days, and during this period it is con- |of the Persian Gulf, the coast of Algiers, the shores 
tinually turned, so as to expose all parts of the|of the Looloo Islands in the Bay of Panama, and 
nut. The mace is likewise carried off from the|on the Pacific coast of some of the South Ameri. 
scales and spread upon-ranges of mats, where it|can States. Those on the Persian Gulf are most 
is left to harden at leisure. A great variety of|extensive. When the pearl-fishers dive, they com- 
shades and tints is to be seen in this drying de-|press the nostrils tightly with a small piece of 
partment. Those recently exposed to the air|horn, which keeps the water out, and stuff their 
still retain their brilliant crimson hues, next to\ears with beeswax for the same purpose. They 
these comes the dull red of yesterday, then alattach a net to their waists to contain the oysters, 
faded tinge, next a sickly yellow, and so on/and aid their descent by means of a stone, which “ 
throughout, till we arrive at the mats on which they hold by a rope attached to a boat, and shake 
those of a dingy brown colour, curled up and|it when they wish to be drawa up. Two minutes 
crisp, indicate mace ready for packing and ex-|is rather above the average time of their remain- 
portation. ing under water. Although severe labour, and 

In a department distinct altogether from the|very exhausting at the time, diving is not consid- 
one described, we may witness the finishing touch | ered particularly injurious tothe constitution; even 
to the business. Here is a room quite filled with |old men practise it. A person usually dives from 
baskets, and fragrant with spicy aroma, in which'twelve to fifteen times a day in favourable weath« 
some persons are employed in weighing nutmegsjer. The work is performed on an empty sto- 
or mace, while others are noting down the num-'mach. 





“If the oyster is taken before it is seven years 
old, its pearls are-imperfectly developed. After 
being brought ¢o land, the oysters are thrown into 
a pit to rot, so that the pearls can be extracted 
without injury to their delicate structure. The 
substance commonly called mother-of-pearl is the 
hard, silvery, brilliant, internal layer of shells, 
especially oyster shells, and more particularly the 
pearl-oyster. The brilliant hues which distin- 
guish the mother-of-pearl do not depend upon the 
nature of the substance, but on an exquisitely fine 
series of furrows upon the surface, which shed a 
brilliant reflection of colours, according to the an- 
gle at which the light falls-upon them.” 


For “The Friend.” 
4 Contrast. 

Among. the many things contained in the ac- 
counts pulished in “ The Friend,” of the proceed- 
ings of the London and Dublin Yearly Meetings, 
exhibiting the great change that has taken place, 
of recent time, in the religious opinions of a large 
portion of their members, and the consequent 
change in the character of those meetings; I 
noticed one, which, though referring to a subject 
that I am sorry to siy, is now thought of little 
importance by many who claim to be Friends, is, 
I think, strikingly illustrative of the great lack of 
judgment in respect to the sentiments that should 
be inculcated among our young members, if not} 
of the shallowness of religious experience wmani- 
fested by many of those who act as leaders and 

ides. 

I allude to-where it is said, that in Dublin 
Yearly meeting, when that part of the discipline 
referring to the use of the plain language, and 
plain dress, and abstaining from taking off the hat 
to any one, was under consideration, one of the 
committee from London Yearly Meeting, one who 
occupies the station of a minister, and we must 
suppose is considered as “a master in Israel,” 
advocated the omission of the paragraph referring 
to these things, because he feared that if the 
“ valuable matter” contained in other parts of the 
minute, “was diluted with other matter which 
does not meet with general acceptance, it would in- 
terfere with the usefulness of the Look of minutes, 
and in some degree operate against its acceptance 
with many of those amonyst whom we should wish 
tt to find way.” And when this counsellor was 
asked ‘‘ how it was that [he] felt it right for him- 
self to do so, [use the plain language and dress 
plain,] and still not to recommend others to do 
the same,” he replied, “ that it was so, but he had 
never felt that he had sufficient warrant ; that the 
matter was not sufficiently clear to him, to urge it, 
[viz : plain dress, plain language, and not taking 
off the hat, by way of salutation,] upon others, 
unless they felt it to be their duty to adopt it.” 
And his advice was taken, and the paragraph left 
out. 

This kind of excuse, for it is not reasoning, 
might be as properly made for declining to sup- 
port and recommend any other of the testimonies 
of the Society ; and the Society may thus sanction 
its young and inexperienced members in running 
into what extremes they please; not attempting 

. the exercise of control or counsel, but leaving all 
to choose their own ways, until they may be 
brought into conformity with what we profess to 
believe to be the truth, by the immediate opera- 
tion of grace in the heart. How different has 
been the religious experience and teaching of 
faithful Friends in every previous generation, 
from the rise of the Society. John Fothergill 
says, speaking of plainness of dress, &c., “I was 
indisputably satisfied that the enemy of all good 
worked in the earthly affections of those wherein 
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he could get place, to draw out the mind at times, 
of the youth especially, after the unsteady cor- 
ruptions of the depraved world, in its changeable 
and vain fashions in dress and clothing, in order 
to lead into the broad way, and, by degrees, into 
the wide world, one sfep making way for another.” 
Hence he was prepared to enforce the observance 
of the testimony of the Society of which he wasa 
consistent member. “Oh! well would it be if 
the youth would duly consider these things, and 
learn to bear the yoke of Christ in their tender 
age, while they are teachable and innocent, be- 
‘ore many wrong liberties harden the mind, and 
darken the understanding, and embolden toa dis- 
regard to that one ever blessed Spirit in the 
heart, which only doth, and must lead man to 
God and trife godliness.” 

Samuel Fothergill, son of this worthy minister, 
knew the ground on which he embraced the prin- 
ciples of Friends, and therefore he felt “he had 
sufficient warrant” to address the following lan- 
guage to a member who had laid aside the dress 
ofa Friend. ‘If thou hadst appeared like a re- 
ligious, solemn Friend, those companions who 
have exceedingly wounded thee, durst not have 
attempted to frequent thy company. If thou 
hadst no other inducement to alter thy dress, I 
beseech thee to do it to keep the distinction our 


principles lead to, and to separate thee from fools 


and fops. At the same time, that by a prudent 
distinction in appearance, thou scatterest away 
those who are the bane of youth, thou wilt engage 
the attention of those whose company will be pro- 
fitable and honourable to thee.” 

How moutaful is the state of things as disclos- 
ed by the published and other accouats ! how dis- 
heartening the prospect ! how many who wilfully 
shut their eyes to a correct sight of it. ‘ How is 
the gold become dim! how is the most fine gold 
changed ! the stones of the sanctuary are poured 
out in the top of every street.” 


Exterior Gaiety and Fantastic Habits.—I sat 
in the forenoon meeting in much languor and dis- 
tress of mind; the lifelessness and formality of 
those assembled seemed to spread with a darkness 
that might indeed be felt: in vain do they pre- 
tend to worship the God and Father of light and 
spirit only in exterior forms and by the rudiments 
of men: my eyes also affected my heart, in be- 
holding the exterior gaiety and fantastical habits 
of many, whose countenances witnessed against 
them, and declared the iniquity of their hearts; 
appearing in their outward forms more like unto 
the haughty daughters of Zion, than the disciples 
of a suffering Saviour, gathered together in his 
name, to worship the Father in the bowedness of 
their spirits —Diary of Samuel Scott. 


Communicated for “The Friend.” 
The Freedmen in Alexandria 


Permit me to invite the attention of your readers 
to the School for Freedmen in Alexandria, Va., 
which has been taught for twenty-two months in 
the building known as the Lancasterian School, 
by George W. Parker and myself. I was a slave 
in Petersburg, Va., till 1857, when my freedom 
was obtained by the payment of twelve hundred 
dollars. Feeling the importance of education, I 
pursued a course of study for nearly five years. 
My associate was also a slave till 1858. Two of 
my assistants could neither read nor write ten 
wonths previous to their appointment. The school 
has an average attendance of 175. N. P. Kemp, 
of Boston, says that the progress of the pupils has 
surpassed that of children in New England. We 
have received notice, from the Provost Marshal, 
to vacate the building. The freedmen have se- 


cured, by their own contributions, a lot on Wash. 3 


ington street, near Wolfe. We desire to erect a 
plain building to cost from $900 to $1200. We 
need at least five hundred dollars, at once. 
tions can be left with Thomas S. Malcom, 609 
Walnut street, (2d story,) or mailed t) me at 
Alexandria, Va. C. Rosinson, 
July 8th, 1864, 
———— 

Two Fundamental Truths.—Through all serip. 
ture nothing else is aimed at, or intended for mag 
as his christianity, but the divine life; nor any 
thing hinted at, as having the least power to raise 
or beget it, but the holy, life-giving Spirit of God. 
How gross therefore is that blindness, which read. 
ing the gospel, and the history of gospel chris. 
tians, cannot see these two fundamental truths: 
Ist. That nothing is divine knowledge in man, 
but the divine life. 2d. That the divine lifew 
nothing else but a birth of the divine nature within 
him.—An Affectionate Address to the Clergy by 
William Law, A. M. 


For “ The Friend” 
Sleep of Plants. 
Not only are digestion, absorption, circulation, 
perspiration, secretion, nutrition and calorificati 
functions of the vegetable as well as of the animal, 


but the former, although meeting in a nervous a 


tem, is the subject of a condition of repose that 


been supposed to be analogous to sleep, and there. 


fore designated by that name. With few excep. 
tions, this condition occurs during the night, and 
some plants are more affected than others. Pin 
nated leaves, that is, those formed of a number 
of leaflets growing on each side of one stalk, as in 
the tansy, are more sensitive than any others, 
Some of them, as in the case of the one mentio 
will fold under a powerful light as well as duri 
darkness. The peculiarity is more noticeable in 
groups of a certain variety, than when a single 
plant stands alone. ‘ Thus,” says professor Lind- 
ley, ‘ plants of corn, in which there is very little 
indication of sleep while growing singly, exhibit 
this phenomenon very distinctly when observed ia 
masses ; their leaves becoming flaccid, and their 
ears drooping at night.’ It has been observed 
that-when a solar eclipse causes darkness to over- 
spread the face of nature at an unusual time, not 
only do birds, mistaking the veil for that of ae 
retire to their accustomed rest, but flowers 
leaves also, become affected in like manner. =~ 
During one of these phenomena, the flower of 
the Adonis Autumnalis, which usually closes for 
the night at four o’clock, folded up rapidly as thé 


darkness progressed, which was several hours a 


vious to the ordinary time of enfolding. 
light of a candle admitted suddenly where plants 
are reposing, will arouse them from their state of 
sleep; on the other hand it may be prolonged by 
excluding the dawn. 

Without doubt, this peculiarity of the vegeta 
ble world had been neticed occasionally previously 
to the time of Linnzeus, yet to this great observer 
of nature we owe our most valuable and accuraté 
information on the ‘subject. No careful botanist 
had previously had his attention occupied by it} 
and though Chaucer, Shakspeare and’ others had 
alluded to it, and many must have noticed itin thelt 
moonlight walks, and mused upon the change, 
still, little appears to have been known on the 
subject. An occurrence which took place in his 
own garden, first led the Swedish naturalist t 
a series of investigations. He had received some 
seeds of a species of lotus. The red flower 


which sprung from these excited his admiratioa, 


and as his gardener happened to be absent 


they came into bloom, Linngus, upon his retw Dy 
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secompanied him to the greenhouse to see the new A Plea for Snakes. any harm; and if it has not and will not, (if not 
floral treasure. It was evening, and guided by| Can you tell us why every man, woman andjkilled,) do him much good. 
the light of a lantern, they proceeded to the spot,| child seems to consider it their individual duty to} So much of an argument in favour of snakes on 
but what must have been the surprise and disap-|put an end to the life of every snake they may|the side of interest—now to reach those who are 
intment of the naturalist at finding that. his|chance tomeet? Have any of them been injured |or consider themselves above the claims of inter- 
Peantiful blossoms had quite disappeared! His|by these creatures, which are far more harmlessjest, I will make the following quotation from 
supposition was that they had become the victims|than a bee or wasp? They will answer No.|Cowper, which contains a sentiment that must 
of insects; but on re-visiting the greenhouse on|Then why killthem? All must admit that snakes | find an echo in every heart, and none is or should 
the following morning, they were again visible on|(I mean such as are found in these parts,) do|be so well convinced of it as the practical, think- 
the same part of the plant they had first appeared.| harm to no one, and yet all will kill them at the|ing, hard-working farmer. 
The next evening the flowers were gone, and the| first opportunity. after reviewing the whole argument, Cowper 












































succeeding morning they reappeared. The gar-| I say they do no harm—I will go farther and | writes thus: 

dener suggested that his master must have been|say they do an immense amount of good to the| “ The sum is this—if man’s convenience, health, 

mistaken, in supposing these to be the same, but} farmer, housewife and all. But aside from the Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 

that they must be new blossoms. Linnaeus was|good which they do, a careful investigation will Are paramount and must toy theirs. 

too much of a philosopher to be satisfied with this|show us many things to admire. Catch the first ye CRY GS aiS-—thhe encanent lee Chas eat 
. : mite bia. 2d s free to live and lo enjoy that life 

conclusion, and when evening came he made aj field snake you see and examine it with care, and 


; ’ As God was free to form them at the first, 
notice all its parts, and you cawnot but be sur- Who in his sovereign wisdom formed them all.” 


prised at the wonderful wisdom which is displayed | ° scala ecaeettedin me 
in its structure. I presume the word catch, when| That the whole character and spirit of our 
applied to snakes, will shock. some of your read- religion are eminently peaceful, and that it is op- 
ers; but there is much less danger in catching a posed, in all its principles, jo carnage and devas- 
common snake than a mouse or rat. The snake|tation, cannot be disputed. 
scems to have no means of defence but his ability| === a 
to slide into small openings and his speed, but THE FRIEND. 
even these are inadequate to save him from the far- |§ ————_____________- —________ 
mer, who should be his best friend. SEVENTH MONTH 30, 1864. 

Our legislatures pass law upon law for the pro- | ——————— 
tection of blue-birds, robins, &c., but none for the SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
protection of snakes, one of which will do more| Fore1en.—News from Europe to the 13th inst. The 
in one week for the farmer than any of the above-|‘ebate in the House of Commons was resumed on the 
mentioned birds will do in a month. 8th amidst great excitement, the principai speakers be- 


7 7 7 . ing Osborn, Walpole, Palmerston and D’Israeli. The 
Last harvest I by accident killed one with a|;esolution declaring want of confidence in the Ministry 


mowing-machine, and had the curiosity to ex-|was defeated: ayes, 295, nays, 313. The same day, in 
amine his stomach, and found one whule field|the House of Lords, Malmesbury moved a resolution 
mouse, the remains of two others, with beetles, | similar to D'Israeli’s, and made a speech denunciatory 
bugs, slugs and moths too numerous to mention. |°f ‘te Secign polity af the geewraannt. See 


4 : ,, ;also made against the government by Marquis Clanri- 
You may plead that snakes will eat birds ; so will carde, Lord Chelmsford, Earl Gray and others, and in its 


cats ; and is this a valid reason why you should |defence by Earl Russell, Lords Clarendon, Woodhouse, 
kill every cat you come across? Give a good-sized | the Duke of Argyle and others. The result of the dis- 
blacksuake a fair chance, and he will destroy more) wo" wm 7 for Malmesbury’, wodon, and 10 
mice In a day than a cat. of Commons, it is saltiness settles the opposition for 

Every son and daughter of Eve seems to have|the remainder of the session, which was near its close. 
taken out a special license to kill every snake he | Palmerston, in response to an inquiry, said the govern- 
or she can find because one tempted his or her ment believed the Germans had no intention of attack- 
mother. But this is no reason why the species |'"S pee _ “t ae en has a er 
should be utterly exterminated. It has always|yoitke, but several important posts remain unfilled. 
been my practice to “live and let live,” and not|The Morning Post thinks the summoning of such a reac- 
kill purposely anything which is not hurtful to|tionary leader to power and the dispatch of the king’s 
my crops, and to encourage and increase anything | rother to Berlin, mean peace on the basis, probably, of 
which may benefit them in the slightest. man- the admission of Deamark into the @ rman Confedera- 
ner. sething suthentia, A Covtdle covouss ef phate SRG 

The copper-head, rattlesnake and moccasin are at Capea. The war journals ome oatine for the 
dangerous reptiles, and although they only make many tormpsag ed as eee and pene ris 3 
use of the means of self-defence provided by na-|tbe forces in Jutland. The Germans have commence 

. . : . ssing Lym Fiord, and their advance into north Jut- 

_— I will not include them in “— plea, but will eats topastadiy begun. The other continental news 
confine myself to such snakes as are commonly |;, very unimportant. It is asserted that a suspension of 
found on our farms and about our houses. hostilities has been agreed to by Denmark, pending the 

These much-despised and persecuted friends of | peace negotiations. The new Danish Cabinet is repre- 
the farmer, (and through him of the world in sented as decidedly for peace. The Liverpool cotton 
general,) are only found in old stone piles, hedges | Rog western wheat 8s 8d. a 9s; white, 8. Od. a 90, 3d 
and other uncultivated spots, and in no case, (as | \ixeq me, eke < e Tl ae Sree s 
far as my observation extends,) have they been| Usirep Srates.— The Invasion of Maryland —The 
known to injure any crop. They forma part of|State Constitutional Convention has adopted the follow- ° 
the great army which a kind Providence -has|ing "olution y a vote of 3 aye o IT mays, “Ordered 
raised up to keep = check the insect world, - land, hereby sedpeeeiellp vented tes President of the 
more particularly those which are injurious. United States and the commandants of the military de- 

The unprecedented multiplication of insects|partments in which Maryland is included, as an act of © 
may be traced to the general extermination ofjustice and propriety, to assess upon the sympathizers 
their natural enemies snakes and toads. The| With the rebellion resident in this State the total amount 
universal hatred for the former does not much ex- of all losses and spoilation sustained by loyal citizens of 
eeed that which is generally felt for the latter. 
The only difference between them is that the toad 
confines himself to insect diet, while the snake 
will destroy mice, and too often toads also. 

In conclusion, let me ask the reader to pause 
and think, before he kills the next snake which 


the United States resident in this State, by reason of the 
recent rebel raid, to compensate the loyal sufferers. The 
crosses his path, whether it has ever done him 
- 


careful and thorough examination, taking up leaf 
by leaf, until he discovered the blossoms, that had 
been entirely concealed by the drooping foliage. 
This lotus is a papilionaceous or butterfly-shaped 
flower, and further observation revealed a similar 
susceptibility to the influence of night in the 
lupins, the garden acacias, the peas, and various 
otber flowers similarly shaped. 

That absence of light is not the only cause 
of the folding of flowers, is shown by the fact that 
many, both wild and cultivated, are closed by the 
middle of the day. The common goats-beard, 
(tragopogon luteme,) frequently called in the 
country ‘ go-to-bed-at-noon,’ and the little pim- 

rnal are safely enclosed in their calyces by twelve 
o'clock, while many a lovely garden-flower retires 
during the afternoon. Linneus’ dial of flowers, 
which marked the passage of time by the opening 
and shutting of flowers throughout the day, has 
always been interesting to lovers of the garden. 
But that the poetical invention did not originate 
with him, we learn from a passage in Marvel’s 
poem of “ The Garden.”— 

“ How well the skilful gardener drew, 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new! 

Where, from above, the milder sun, 

Does through a fragrant zodiac run, 

And, as it works, the industrious bee 
-Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 

Be reckoned but with herbs and flowers.” 

In the “ Encyclopedia of Gardening,” is given 

a list of well known flowers, with their respective 
times of folding and unfolding in the climate of 
England, for the purpose of assisting those in 
that country who may desire to form a floral dial, 
in selecting the necessary materials. A like ac- 
cession to the botanical literature of this country, 
would no doubt be acceptable to many of our peo- 
ple, especially to those lovers of flowers whose 
situation and circumstances do not prevent them 
from having the full benefit of a large and judi- 
clously selected greenhouse. 


—_—__+s—— - 






































After so many years of uninterrupted activity, 
to be imprisoned, to be silenced, and almost in- 
capable of writing or reading, is more wearisome 

an even the pain that often accompanies it. 
And yet the following instruction may be gathered: 
How much activity belongs to some natures, and 

this nature is often mistaken for grace. How 
much are we called to suffer, as well as do, the 
will of God. When I have bid one of my chil- 
dren sit down quietly, and remain silent during 
my pleasure, I enjoin him a much more difficult 
task than the most active service, and yet I ex- 
pect it to be done, because I ordered it. How is 
it that I have not yet learned to sit still when I 
am bid? 


Chesapeake and Ohio Canal was very seriously damaged 
by the rebels during their late raid. The Federal forces 
under General Crook, overtook the retreating rebels at 
Snicker’s Gap, Va., where a severe encounter took place 
with considerable loss on both sides. General Crook 
captured a number of wagons laden with grain, and 
many more were destroyed by the rebels to prevent their 


- 


—_——e— 


The end of our being—to glorify God on earth, 
and be glorified with him hereafter. 





« s 
falling into his hands. A division of about 5000 of the 
rebels, under General Early, was attacked by General 
Hunter on the 20th near Winchester, Va., and defeated 
with a loss of several hundred men killed and wounded. 
Four cannon, several hundred stand of small arms, and 
about two hundred prisoners were captured. 

Virginia.—Dispatches from the army of the Potomac; 
state that no important movements have been niade of 
late. Skirmishing was of almost daily occurrence. De- 
sertions from the rebels were frequent, and in consider- 
able numbers. The Richmond Whig, of the 21st, says, 
that Grant’s army-is completely incarcerated in redoubts, 
‘traverses, &c. 

South Carolina.—Charleston dates to the 17th, Mate 
that the city was then being vigorously shelled, and a| 
battery on Morris Island was firing upon Sumter. The 
Charleston Courier, of the 12th, states thatthe number 
of sbells thrown into the city from the commencement} 
of the bombardment, a year since, is seven thousand and! 
ninety-one. ° 

Mississippi.—An expedition sent from Memphis, under 
General Sihith, against the rebel force in Northern Mis-| 
sissippi, encountered it near Tupelo. In engagements on 
the 13th, 14th and 15th inst., the rebels were defeated 
with severe loss. Five of their generals were killed, and 
many of the rebel troops captured, the total loss being| 
about 2500 men. Thatof the Federal army was about! 
500 men. The expedition afterwards returned on ac- 
count of the exhaustion of its supplies. 

Georgia.—General Johnston has been superseded in| 
the command of the confederate forces by Gen. Hood. | 
The arrival of the Federal army before Atlanta brought! 
on a series of sanguinary conflicts with heavy loss of} 
life on both sides. On the 20th the rebels made a des- 
perate and sudden assault, which was finally repulsed.| 
In this battle more than three thousand of the Federal | 
troops, and perhaps twice that number of the rebels were| 
killed and wounded. On the 22d another sanguinary| 
conflict took place, in which the rebels were defeated 
and driven into their fortifications. In this battle Major! 
General McPherson was killed. The latest dispatch 
states that the United States forces had obtained posses-| 
sion of the elevated ground on the north-east of the| 
town, and that siege guns had been mounted which 
commanded the place ; also that the rebels were burning 
their stores preparatory to a retrogade movement. The 
railroad from Atlanta towards Richmond is held by the| 
Federal troops,—it was therefore supposed the retreat| 
of the confederates would be in the direction of Macon, 
Geo. It was arranged that on the 23d inst. the dead of 
both armies should be buried, and the wounded removed 
under a flag of truce. The Union troops buried one| 
thousand rebels left on the field within the Federal lines, | 
besides which the rebels buried a large number of their 
own dead. General Sherman reports his loss in the} 
battle of the 23d at 2000 men, and that of the opposing) 
army at 7000. Another account makes the Union loss; 
about 2500, and that of the confederates 6000. 

Prisoners of War.—The number of rebel prisoners 
confined in different places is stated to be upwards of 
62,000, of whom @bout 4000 are officers. The various | 
depots for their confinement have become so crowded| 
as to render the establishment of others necessary. The 
Macon, Georgia Journal says, that the number of Union} 
prisoners in Andersonville, Geo., is now over 27,000, and| 
still increasing. The mortality averaged from fifty to| 
sixty men daily. Attempts are being made to bring 
about a resumption of the exchanges of prisoners which} 
has latterly been in great measure suspended. 

The Demands of War.—The New York Herald gives a 
statement of the number of men called into military ser- 
vice by the United States authorities since the begin- 
ning of the rebellion. It amounts to 1,910,961, not in- 
cluding militia and three months men. 

Scarcity in Richmond.—The Richmond Examiner of a 
late date contains the following :—For the tirst time in 
our varied experience, we saw on Tuesday a barrel of 
fiour hauled up Government street in a hearse! The 
public stared, ‘but the driver drove on. When we came 
to recollect that flour was five and six hundred dollars 
per barrel, and that the struggle for bread was one of 
life and death, we better appreciated the connection be- 


| Superfine State flour, $9.40 a $9.75. 
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to issue an amount not exceeding $200,000,000 in Trea- 
sury notes, he will appeal to the people for a loan pay- 
able in three years, bearing sgven and three-tenth per 
cent. interest, with semi-annual coupons attached, pay- 
able in lawful money. These Treasury notes are con- 
vertible at maturity into six per cent. gold-bearing 
bonds, payable after twenty years, and redeemable after 
five years. The internal revenue produced fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars in the Sixth month last, against $4,500,- 
000 in the same month 1863. The Treasury under the 
new internal revenue law, frequently receives one mil- 
lion of dollars per day, and is expected to receive it 
daily so soon as all the provisions of the law are fully 
enforced. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 25th inst. New York.—American gold 258. United 
States sixes, 1881, 103}. Seven-thirty’s, 104. Five- 
twenty’s 105. Balance in the New York Sub-Treasury, | 
$17,267,539. Specie in the city. banks, $21,032,759. 
Shipping Ohio, 
$10.50 a $10.80. Baltimore flour, $10.40 a $11.35.! 
Chicago springwheat, $2.28 a $2.46; red western, $2.57 | 
a $2.65; white Michigan, $2.72. Rye, $1.97 a $2. Oats, 
$l a $1.02. Mixed western corn, $1.61 a $1.62. Cotton, | 
$1.60 for middlings. Fair brown sugar for refining, 20 | 
cts.; refined 29}.a 30 cts. Philadelphia.—Superfine flour, | 
$9 a $9.50; extra and fancy brands, $10 a $12.50. 
Penna. red wheat, $2.50 a $2.52; white, $2.60 a $2.70. | 
Rye, $1.80. White corn, $1.69; yellow, $1.73. Oats, | 
88 a 90 cts, for old and 85 for new southern. Sales of | 
about 1700 beef cattle at prices ranging from $13 to $17 
the 100 lbs. net, the latter being the price of extra. Hogs 
were scarce, sales of 1300 at $14 a $16 the 100 lbs. net. 
Of sheep, 6800 were sold at from 6 to 7} cts. per Ib. 
gross. Baltimore.—Ohio extra flour, $11.50 a $11.75; 


The buildings are pleasantly located within the M 
house enclosure, and the services of a competent 
teacher have been engaged. 

Instruction will be given in the usual branches of 
good English education ; the charges for tuition va 7 
according to the branches taught, from $10 to $20 
term of five months, there being a vacation of two months 
in the summer. 

For further information application may be m 
either of the following members of the ‘choot Oost 
mittee, viz: ; 

Ezra Comrort, Germantown, 
Lioyp Mirr.in, do. 


Samvet Eien, 627 Market St, 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 


—_ ee (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADELPHIA, 
ysician and Superintendent,—Josu . THING- 
ton, M. D. , : Te 
Application for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, to Caaries Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila. 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
ee ——  ————_—_—_—_—__ 
Diep, at the residence of his son-in-law, Jason Wil- 
liams, Spiceland, Henry county, Indiana, on the morni 
of the 11th of Fifth month last, Josepn Hottoway, a 
member of Duck Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, in 
the 90th year of bis age. This dear Friend was born in 
Stafford county, Virginia, was married at Southland 
|Monthly Meeting of Friends, and removed in the year 
| 1802 to the eastern part of the State of Ohio, where he 
underwent the privations incident to a new settlement, 
In the fall 0( 1836 he again removed, with his family, to 





New white wheat, $2.90 a $3; Kentueky white, $2.80 a 
$2.85. White corn, $1.72 a $1.73; yellow, $1.70 a 


TO LET. 


The dwelling house belonging to Germantown Pre- 
parative Meeting, situated on the Main street, and con- 
tiguous to the meeting-house premises. A family in 
membership with Friends and willing to take as boarders 
a few Friends’ children, pupils of the adjoining select 
school, would be preferred. Apply to 

Ezra Comrort, near Depot, Germantown, 
Joun S. Haines, Haines street, do. 
Euuiston P. Morris, 805 Market st. Philada, 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 


These Seminaries will, itis expected, be re-opened after 
the summer vacation, on the first of Ninth month next, 
the Boys’ School being situated on Cherry street west of 
Eighth, and the Girls’ School on Seventh street between 
Cherry and Race streets. 

The course of Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 


tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific and clas- 
sical studies, on the satisfactory completion of which 
the pupii will be entitled to a diploma or certificate of 
scholarship. 

During the winter months, lectares on scientific sub- 
fects are delivered, illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
and experiments. 

The course of study at the Girls’ School embraces, in 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geometry, 
History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geogra- 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com- 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry, 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. 

As the proper classification of the scholars early in 
the session is: important, it is desirable that those who 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should do so 
as early in the season as possible. Application may be 
made at the school-rooms on and after the first of Ninth 
month. 

It is believed these schools are deserving of the patron- 
age and support of Friends, offering, as they do, great 
advantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 





tween the hearse and the barrel of flour. 

Blockade Running.—At Bermuda, from the 4th to the 
11th, five steamers arrived from Wilmington, N. C., with 
an aggregate of three thousand bales of cotton, anda 
large quantity of tobacco. Captures are frequently made 
by the blockading squadron, but itis supposed much 
the greater number of vessels so engaged elude the vigi- 
lance of the Federal cruisers. ° 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 407, including 43 
soldiers. There were 61 deaths of cholera infantum. 

The Finances.—Secretary Fessenden announces that 
under authority of the act of Congress empowering him 


children, and at a very moderate cost. 

The attention of Friends is also especially invited to 
the Primary Schools in the Northern and Western Dis- 
tricts, where provision is made for the careful elemen- 
tary instruction of children too young to enter the prin- 
cipal schools. On bebalf of the committee, 

Joun CarRTER, 


Philada. Seventh mo. 1864. Clerk. 


Friends of Germantown Preparative Meeting propose 
opening, on the Ist of Ninth month next, a school for 
the children of Friends and such as profess with them. 


School embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a selec- | 


this county, where he closed his useful life. He wasa 
|man of but few words, sound in judgment, and his chris- 


$1.71. jtian life and deportment evinced that his daily walk wag 


with God. He was a firm and unflinching friend of the 
| coloured man; and for many years had declined the use 
of the products of the unpaid labour of the slave, and 
closed his course here, rejoicing in the hope that the 
|of his deliverance was at hand. He bas left to his fa 
jand friends, by his example and uprightness of character, 


a legacy of great price, and worthy of imitation. He ~ 


believed that his day’s work was done, and endeavored 
patiently to wait the Lord’s time for his departure; and 
we have no doubt is gathered home “ as a shock of corn 
in its season, fully ripe.” 

, at his residence near Fast Fairfield, Ohio, on the 
18th of Fifth month, 1864, Samos. Hotimesworrs, ia 
the 68th year of his age, an elder and member of Mid 
dleton Monthly Meeting. In the removal of this dear 

| Friend, society as well as his family has sustained a great 
loss. Being qualified by natural endowments and christiag 
experience for usefulness, he filled many stations much to 
the satisfaction of Friends. He bore a protracted and 
painful illness with much patience and resignation, 


ing, he could not see how this sickness might terminate, 
but did not feel anxious about it. He felt resigned, but 
it was through no merit of his—all through mercy; 
that there was but one Physician that could do himany 
good. To his wife he said, “ my dear, pray for me that 
|patience may hold out to the end.” “ Thy kindness t 
jme is very great,” and alluded in a feeling manner 
the poor “ freedmen” as well a8 others who suffer for the 
real necessaries of life, while he, a poor unworthy crem 
ture, was blessed with every thing needful to make him 
comfortable. To a young friend he said: “I love the 
and have thought a great deal about thy joining in the 
Soldier’s Aid Society; Friends have no business with 
Our Saviour said, my kingdom is not of this world, elae 
would my servants fight. I have thought much about 
|some that have joined in the bloody work, and fear 
jwill be drawn into many wrong things. The 
mercies are very great, but there is danger of bec 

so hardened as to lose all sense of good.” “If 
righteous scarcely be saved, where shall the up; 
and the sinner appear.” To another he said, “ Fare 

I do not want thee to let thy mind be too much taker 
up with the things of this world; the time will som 
come that we will have to leave them and they will be 
a burden.” A hope being expressed that he might 
comfortably through the night, he replied, “How 
desirable that seems, it may be better for me to watel 
and pray.” This, we believe, continued to be the exe 
cise of his spirit until bis sufferings were ended, and be 
passed quietly away, we trust, to rest and peace. 
language to his surviving children and friends is, Follow 
me as I have endeavored to follow Crist. 7 
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Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. j 


and often spoke of his situation with composure, gaye _ 
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